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speare's work, we may fairly neglect the hypothetical
'Ur-Haxnlets5 and earlier versions and stick to what we
have. Of these four plays we may say that we do not
clearly understand Shakespeare's dramatic purpose or
the direction of his sentiment in any of them. Whether
the cause of this clouding actually lay, as we ourselves
sometimes incline to believe, in the love-catastrophe
recorded in the Sonnets, is a minor matter; but the fact
is that the disturbance is most clearly to be distinguished
in his treatment of love. The main intention of Hamlet
is on the whole fairly clear. But who has ever spoken
convincingly on the significance of Hamlet's love for
Ophelia? It remains mysterious to us. The final effect
of Troilus and Cressida is a feeling that again Shakespeare
could not really face his own subject. For a moment he
handles the love of Troilus and Cressida firmly, then he
appears to let it drop as though it were unbearable and
to turn away to deride the Homeric heroes and the idea
of chivalry. In a play which contains, in Ulysses5
speeches and Troilus' love addresses, some of Shake-
speare's finest poetry, we are struck at the last chiefly
by its strange inferiority to Chaucer's wonderful poem.
Shakespeare could have handled the love theme with
the mastery of his great predecessor; but something
prevented him, and the consequence of his hesitation
is that essays are now written to prove that he meant
only a satire on hero-worship. Seeing that Shakespeare
put his finest declaration of the ideal of love into the
play, we may assume that this master of love would
have worked out the tragedy of love if he could have
borne to do so.

Measure for Measure is that one of Shakespeare's plays
which Coleridge could never bring himself to like. The
treatment of love in it is as near to pure cynicism as